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the meaning which he gives the term. " It is no
doubt whimsical," observes Woodrow Wilson, " to
call ' large roundabout common sense/ good judg-
ment, and rational forbearance * stupidity V'9
President Wilson's remark well explains much of the
positive significance of stupidity. On several
occasions Bagehot does indeed use the word almost
interchangeably with " common sense," as for
example when he begins an encomium on Sir
Robert Peel by exclaiming, " Was there ever such
a dull man? " and ends with 6C Who is like him for
sound sense? "10 The moral connotation of stupidity
is perhaps rather inadequately summed up by
" rational forbearance." Bagehot, like Burke,
tended to draw an opposition between intellect
and moral intuition. Mere intellect analyses
tradition into absurdity, and conscience into preju-
dice. Both writers felt also that rational inquiry
destroys the moral grandeur of old institutions.
In The English Constitution Bagehot emphasizes
that the crown would lose much of its ancient
prestige and ethical power in the nation if its
constitutional weakness were generally understood.
The concept of stupidity is identified not merely
with common sense and morality. It represents
also an objection against certain kinds of thought.
The first of these is of course facile abstract logical
deduction, which Bagehot detests as heartily as
Burke. In "The Letters on the Coup D'Etat"
metaphysical deduction is several times connected
with French cleverness, and scientific induction
with English stupidity.- Sir Leslie Stephen's inter-
pretation is therefore partly correct: " * Stupidity *
is invaluable just so far as it involves a tacit demand